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Criticism
The assumptions on which these considerable adjustments
were made for the benefit of the Company would seem to call
for serious criticism. In the first place, it is a dangerous
principle to hold that the manufacturer, instead of being left to
suffer for the inferior quality of part of his output, should be
fully compensated for the same at the expense of the general
tax-payer. And secondly, if the unwise location of the plant
is responsible for relative freight disadvantage in the home
market, it is the business of the manufacturer to make up for
the deficiency by economies in other directions or by cultivating
those parts of the home market where he enjoys a comparative
freight advantage. The adjustments made on both these counts
would, therefore, seem calculated to perpetuate inefficiency and
reward mistakes.
The Board's estimates of 'fair selling prices' after the final
adjustments may now be tabulated as shown on page 222.
3. PRICES OF IMPORTED STEEL AND THE METHOD AND AMOUNT OF
PROTECTION
In view of the fact that the prices of British steel were
seriously affected after April, 1926, by the coal dispute, the
Board adopted the import prices of the first four months of
1926 as the basis of their recommendations.1 Now, of the seven
classes of imported steel which compete against Indian steel,
three, namely, rails, fishplates and galvanised sheets are
imported almost entirely from Great Britain; one, namely,
sleepers, only from the Continent; while the remaining four,
namely, structural sections, bars, plates and bkck sheets are
imported both from Great Britain and the Continent. With
regard to the first four classes, it is obvious that the determina-
tion of the margin of protection required was simply a question
of finding the difference between two sets of prices. With
regard to the other four classes, however, the wide gap between
1 Report of the Tariff Board, Statutory Enquiry (1926), Vol. I, pp. 39-41,